



Judith 
Woodsworth 
presidential 

candidate 


It will be like welcoming an old friend back home. 
Judith Woodsworth, a former teacher and aca- 
demic administrator, will be presented to the 
Concordia community on Feb. 25 in a new role, 
as the candidate chosen by the advisory search 
committee from among several strong appli- 
cants for the next president of the university. 

“The committee approached the process with 
diligence, researching and interviewing a num- 
ber of highly qualified candidates; said Board 
Chairman Peter Kruyt. “They were particularly 
impressed with Dr. Woodsworth’s track record at 
Laurentian, leading with a clear vision and 
strategic approach to university administration ; 
we believe she can make a significant contribu- 
tion to Concordia’s immediate and long-term 
future?” 

Woodsworth, pictured below, spent 17 years at 
Concordia in the Departement d'Etudes 
frangaises, including two terms as vice-dean in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

With her husband, retired journalism profes- 
sor Lindsay Crysler, she left Concordia in 1997 to 
become vice-president (academic) of Mount 
Saint Vincent University, in Halifax. In 2002, she 
became president of Laurentian University, in 
Sudbury, Ont. She is presently in her second 
term as Laurentian president. 

For Woodsworth'’s bio and details on the Feb. 
25 event, scheduled for noon in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, and the procedure to submit com- 
ments, please go to news.concordia.ca 
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Concordia marked relations between Montreal and China at an event in honour of Norman Bethune. Present were (from left) Zhai 
Jianjun, First Secretary of the Chinese Embassy in Canada; Benoit Labonté, Ville-Marie Borough Mayor; Pierrette Wong, 
President, Montreal Chinese Community Cultural Centre; Marcel Tremblay, City of Montreal Executive Committee member; and 
President Michael Di Grappa. 


KAREN HERLAND 


The Year of the Rat starts off the Chinese 
zodiac and is considered lucky for those 
born under the sign of leadership, victory, 
charm and hard work. 

Pierrette Wong described the auspi- 
cious sign at a Feb. 7 New Year's celebra- 
tion, part ofa series of events marking the 
70th anniversary of Norman Bethune's 
departure from Montreal to China. 

In addition to Wong, who was the 
guest of honour, Concordia invited Zhai 
Jianjun, First Secretary of the Chinese 
Embassy in Canada, as well as represen- 
tatives of the municipal government, 
downtown community and cultural 


groups and campus. Clarence Epstein, of 


THEATRE TRIP 2 


Students have designs on New York 


VIRTUAL REALITY 3 


Technology beyond humanity 


the President's Office, opened the event. 

The city was represented by Ville Marie 
Borough Mayor Benoit Labonté and 
executive committee member Marcel 
Tremblay. Tremblay credited Concordia 
with the idea to use this anniversary to 
celebrate both Bethune and Montreal's 
ongoing relationship with China. 

Bethune’s statue normally stands at 
the corner of Guy and De Maisonneuve, 
in the heart of Quartier Concordia. The 
site is undergoing major changes and the 
first phase of the renewed Place Norman 
Bethune will be in place next fall. That 
event will coincide with a related exhibit 
at the FOFA Gallery. 

President Michael Di Grappa out- 
lined the relationship between 
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SHOE FOR A FLEA 


Defiant Imagination goes to a museum 


Concordia and China, stretching back 
to exchange programs established in 
the 1970s. This term, we have over 700 
Chinese visa students, some with 
scholarships financed by alumni and 
corporate partners overseas. 

“Through my own visits to China, it 
is clear that Dr. Norman Bethune is 
still present in the hearts of the peo- 
ple? Di Grappa said. 

Those at the event saw some of the 
remarkable work Bethune accom- 
plished in China through a short clip 
from the 1964 National Film Board 
documentary Bethune. 

The event ended with a reception 
comprising Chinese tea, desserts and 
small gifts. 


SETTLING IN 9 


International students go digital 
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New insurance option 


Members of the Concordia 
community will soon be able to 
take advantage of a new insur- 
ance offer. 

Primarily aimed at staff, full 
and part-time faculty members 
and pensioners, the home and 
auto insurance will be available 
at a preferred rate. 

A directed mailing will be tar- 
geted to those eligible for the 
program with La Personnelle, a 
division of Groupe Desjardins. 
The mailing, slated to go out 





soon, will be sent internally to 


employees and to the homes of | 


pensioners. 

According to Kimiko Kudo, 
Manager of Indirect 
Compensation, those who 
choose to sign up for the pro- 
gram early will be eligible for a 
contest draw, although the 
prizes are not yet finalized. 

The plan was tendered to La 
Personnelle after they success- 
fully won a bidding process that 
began last summer. 


Undergrads get on the case 


Concordias John Molson 
School of Business hosted 17 
teams from across the world at 
the Undergraduate National 
Case Competition (UNCC), 
from Jan. 23 to 27. 

They were required to ana- 
lyze two business cases for 
three hours and then present 
their recommendations to a 
panel of judges. The home 
team was beaten by the team 
from Corvinus University of 
Buda-pest, eliminating them 
from the finals. 


Last weekend, the JMSB came 
second in the Omnium Finan- 
cial Open competition for 
undergraduate students. McGill 
took first place, and HEC, the 
Université de Montréal’s_busi- 
ness school, came third. 

Head coach Mark Haber 
reported that Concordia 
racked up two first places (tax 
and financial accounting) and 
two second places (corporate 
finance and managerial 
accounting) out of six disci- 
plines. 


Nominations sought 
for medals and awards 
for outstanding Concordians 


Convocation Medal 


Graduating students from Fall 
2007 and Spring 2008 are eligible 
for nomination for a number of 
awards that include the 
Concordia Medal; the Malone 
Medal; the O'Brien Medal; the 
Lieutenant Governor's Award; the 
Stanley French Medal; and the 
First Graduating Class Award. 
These are special merit-based 
awards that recognize social 
responsibility, leadership and 
contribution to university life. 
Nomination forms and the cri- 
teria for each medal/award are 
available from the Dean of 
Students Offices (S-H 637 and L- 
AD 121) and the Birks Student 
Service Centre (S-LB 185). The 
deadline for nominations is 
March 31, sent to the attention of 
H. Albert in the Registrar's Office. 


CCSL 


The Concordia Council on 
Student Life (CCSL) annually 
discerns Outstanding Contri- 
bution Awards to Concordia 
students, staff and faculty who 
have made an exceptional con- 
tribution to student life or serv- 
ices at the university. This is a 
great way to recognize someone 
who has made a difference in 
your time at Concordia. 

Nomination forms are available 
at the Dean of Students’ Office 
and the Information Desk in the 
Hall Building lobby, and online: 
deanofstudents.concordia.ca. 

The deadline to nominate 
outstanding Concordians is 
Friday, March 7. The ceremony 
to celebrate the winners takes 
place towards the end of the 
winter semester. 














Theatre students with 
designs on New York 


BARBARA BLACK 


Raymond Marius Boucher 
knows that theatre is interna- 
tional, so you have to go where 
the action is. He just returned 
from New York, where he took 
five theatre design students to be 
interviewed for plum seasonal 
jobs and sought-after places in 
graduate school. 

Every winter, a key organiza- 
tion called the Univer- 
sity/Resident Theatre Assoc- 
iation (U/RTA) holds auditions 
and interviews for outstanding 
undergraduate and advanced 
theatre students from the United 
States and Canada. 

The New York auditions took 
place Jan. 26 to 30, followed by 
Chicago and Las Vegas. More 
than 1,200 candidates were 
reviewed in acting, design (sce- 
nic, lighting, costume, sound), 
directing, theatre technology, 
stage management, playwrit- 
ing and theatre management. 

Boucher says U/RTA officials 
look forward to meeting the can- 
didates from the Concordia 


because they have a more origi- 
nal, artistic and conceptual 
approach to design than schools 
that tend to concentrate on 
technical expertise. 

“Some of the students had 10 
to 15 interviews, Boucher said 
with satisfaction. 

Some students really take off 
with this opportunity. Azra King- 
Abadi, a recent graduate, is now 
a member of the California 
Repertory Company in Long 
Beach, and has worked with the 
Canadian Opera Company in 
Toronto. 

While fhe U/RTA people 
examined the students’ portfo- 
lios and reflected on the inter- 
views, the students were out 
exploring the New York the- 
atre scene. One show they par- 
ticularly wanted to see was 
Spring Awakening, the biggest 
draw of the Broadway season. 
Concordia alumna Christine 
Jones got a Tony nomination 
for her stage design for the 
musical. 

Twice, in 2003 and 2007, 
Boucher has taken groups of stu- 


dents to the Prague Quadrennial, 
a truly international forum for 
theatre design, where 60 counties 
are represented. 

“It was breathtaking for the 
students, he said. “It simply 
wouldn't happen here. It is really, 
really motivating for them.’ 

Boucher is well connected in 
the milieu. He designed the 
Canadian exhibit for the Prague 
Quadrennial in 2003, and he is 
currently interim president of 
APASQ, the Association des pro- 
fessionnels des arts de la scene 
du Québec. 

Sometimes seen as working 
“behind the scenes” and there- 
fore less important than the 
actors, designers can be 
exploited, Boucher said. Since 
becoming an accredited union, 
APASQ has been able to reduce 
this danger for its members, 
but not altogether. 

Nevertheless, he realizes that 
these days, dazzling originality 
is highly prized, on the stage, in 
the TV or film studio, or in the 
arena. “We're in an entertain- 
ing world, and it shows!” 
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On a street in Manhattan are, from left to right: Jennifer Sheshko, Samantha Scafidi, Eric Mongerson, Lara 
Kaluza, Elisabetta Polito, Zoe Gopnik-McManus, Ronan Kilkelly and Raymond Marius Boucher. 


Theatre season in full swing 


You can see work of current 


’ Theatre Design students in Ubu 


the King, an English version of 
the absurdist classic Ubu Roi, for 
which they designed mari- 
onettes in class. 

Ubu the King is directed by 
Mark Sussman, and will be 
shown March 13, 14 and 15 at 
8 p.m. and March 15 and 16 at 
2 p.m. in the E.C. Smith 


Theatre at Loyola. 

Theatre students will also 
present Provincial Anecdotes: 
An Incident with a Paginator & 
20 Minutes with an Angel, by 
Alexandr Vampilov, described as 
a tragicomedy in two parts, in 
the downtown D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, from April 10 to 13, 
directed by Alexandre Marine. 

During the big annual stu- 


dent-organized Art Matters fes- 
tival, from March 6 to 9, there 
will be a program of short works 
by theatre students, too. 
Notably, No End to the Journal is 
a 45-minute play inspired by the 
life of Zahra Kazemi, the 
Montreal photographer who 
died in Iranian custody. For a full 
schedule of performances, go to 
artmatters.concordia.ca 


Technology stretches 
definition of ‘human’ 


Ollivier Dyens advises readers to get a grasp on technological issues. 


BARBARA BLACK 


Not many Concordia professors 
have been interviewed by the 
august Paris daily Le Monde, but 
Ollivier Dyens was in January on 
the publication of his latest 
book, La Condition inhumaine : 
Essai sur leffroi technologique 
(Flammarion). 

Dyens is un philosophe in the 
tradition of Sartre and Derrida, 
at home in the abstract. His 
book, whose title translates as 
The Inhuman Condition, looks at 
nothing less than the future of 
life as we know it. 

“Technology precedes homo 
sapiens, he explained in an 
interview. “We know of tools as 
far back as one million years 
BCE. But since the Industrial 
Revolution and Charles Darwin, 
over the last couple hundred 
years, technology has greatly 
opened up what we can see. 

“We used to think we knew 
that we are human and this 
table, say, is inanimate. But 
increasingly, our universals 
don't stand up any more. 
Through technology, we can see 
into different levels of reality. At 
an atomic level, for example, 
there are no_ differences 
between you, me, and the table. 

“Look at our uncertainty 
about abortion, to take another 
example. Because technology 
makes us wonder when life 
starts, the debate about abor- 
tion is endless. The barriers are 
moving,” 

The result may be a new kind 
of intelligence that is “inhu- 


man,’ in the sense that it is not 
harsh and cruel, but strikingly 
“un-human.” We find evidence 
of intelligence externally, in bac- 
teria and robots, and collective- 
ly, in “smart mobs” that make 
group decisions. We're depend- 
ent on digital networks, and 
were beginning to create hybrid 
life forms through advanced 
medical techniques. 

If we don't get a grasp on the 
way technology is redefining 
intelligence, Dyens says we run 
the risk of a Manichean world of 
knows and know-nots, of a 
knowledgeable elite versus the 
disenfranchised masses. If we 
handle matters right, we can 
minimize conflict, spread 
knowledge, and deepen our 
appreciation of life, art, and one 
another. 

Reception to these ideas 
breaks down along the conti- 
nental fault line. North 
Americans have a positive, opti- 
mistic outlook on technological 
change. Europeans tend to be 
gloomy. Dyens tries to be neu- 
tral, but he admits he has 
become cautious, quoting 
Bertrand Russell: “Change is sci- 
entific, while progress is ethi- 
cal? 

Dyens was born un frangais in 
Rome, where his Tunisian father 
and German mother were 
enjoying a scholarship from the 
Ecole des beaux-arts. The family 
arrived here when he was three. 
Fluently bilingual, he’s not only 
a dyed-in-the-wool Montrealer, 
but most of his family members 
have passed through Concordia 





at one time or another. 

He took his first degree in film 
production at Concordia and 
his MA at the Université de 
Montréal, but digital confusion 
in the media made the early 
1990s a bad time to launch a 
career as a filmmaker. By 
chance, he attended a seminar 
talk on virtual reality that 
opened a world of possibilities. 

“I wanted to plunge right in? 
he recalled. He did his Master's 
on digital image in film and his 
doctorate on the impact of tech- 
nology on_ representation. 
Several subsequent years spent 
teaching in the French depart- 
ments of universities in Nova 
Scotia and Baton Rouge, La., 
gave him the eclectic profile 
Concordia was looking for in 
the great faculty renewal of the 
late "90s. 

French studies departments 
are usually seen as looking back 
to the great literary and histori- 
cal canon, but Concordia’s 
Departement d'Etudes frangais- 
es is different. “Students in this 
department are doing theses on 
manga [Japanese comics] and 
video games,’ Dyens said. 

Involvement in technology 
and speculation about its role 
cuts right across the academic 
disciplines and gives his genera- 
tion of faculty members a lot in 
common. 

“Concordia is a great place to 
be right now. The administra- 
tion leaves a light footprint 
compared to other places. You 
can change things here if you 
want to! 
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ACCOLADES 


Recent JMSB PhD graduate Eric Patton, now at St. Joseph's 
University in Pennsylvania, and Gary Johns, Concordia University 
Research Chair in Management, have won an award for the best arti- 
cle published in the journal Human Relations in 2007. Entitled 
“Womens Absenteeism in the Popular Press: Evidence for a Gender- 
Specific Absence Culture; the article is based on a content analysis 
of over 100 years of New York Times articles featuring absence from 
work. Human Relations is published by Sage and sponsored by the 
Tavistock Institute of London. 


N@Q- 


Richard Lachapelle (Art Education) was appointed editor of the 
Canadian Review of Arts Education: Research and Issues at the 
national conference of the Canadian Society for Education. Through 
Art, held in Toronto. Sessions were presented by Linda Szabad- 
Smyth, part-time instructors Carol Beer and Janette Haggar, 
and chair Cathy Mullen, who will co-organize the next conference 
at Concordia in November. 


Science College student Leah Nemiroff and geologist Judith 
Patterson published the results of Leah's project, “Design, Testing 
and Implementation of a Large-Scale Urban Dog Waste Composting 
Program,’ in Compost Science and Utilization. Nemiroff is now doing 
her MSc in the Department of Biology at Dalhousie University. 
Patterson was interviewed on CBC's The Current on Jan. 24 on the 
potential for high-speed rail in the Quebec-Windsor corridor. She 
attended the 87th Annual Transportation Research Board meeting 
in Washington in January, and presented a paper, with colleagues, 
“Analysis of the ICAO Departure Profile Using Real-Time Cockpit 
Flight Data Recorder Information? 


 ~S 


Alumnus Stephen Belfer (BA 92) was featured in January on a new 
CBC program on entrepreneurs called Fortune Hunters. Belfer and 
partner Monte Perlman run the Montreal edition of Crisca, better 
known here as Biba. Their women's clothes are designed in 
Germany, made in Eastern Europe and shipped to Montreal in 
record time. The program was about their plans to open a big outlet 
in Toronto. 


no 


Christine Beckett (Music) chaired local arrangements for the 
eighth annual conference of the Society for Music Perception and 
Cognition and will attend the upcoming Neurosciences and Music 
International Conference, also in Montreal. 


No 


Philip Abrami, director of the Centre for the Study of Learning and 
Performance, was quoted in an 
article in The Gazette about a 
study the Centre conducted. The 
researchers looked at the results 
of an ambitious project to supply 
every student from Grades 3 to 
11 in the Eastern Townships 
School Board with laptops. 
Specifically, the researchers 
measured achievement in read- 
ing, language and math at the 
end of Grade 2 and a year later. 
They concluded that while the 
improvement wasn't dramatic, 
the introduction of individual 
computers “did no harm” in its 
first year. The study results appeared in the Canadian Journal of 
Learning and Technology. 


So 


Jason Lewis (Design and Computation Arts) participated in the 
Quebec Showcase in Flanders in Antwerp, Belgium, a design and 
fashion initiative by Concordia Hexagram Institute for 
Research/Creation in Media Arts and Technology in partnership 
with the Université du Québec 4 Montréal, Université de Montréal 
and McGill University. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Yuri Khidirov 


With sadness, we announce 
the death or our dear col- 
league Dr. Yuri Khidirov on 
Jan. 23, after a valiant struggle 
with cancer. 

Yuri joined the Department 
of Mathematics and Statistics 
in 2000. He taught a wide range 
of courses from introductory 
to graduate, and was immedi- 
ately hailed as a remarkable 
teacher. Students invariably 
asked to be transferred into his 
section and were unhappy 
when they were told that there 
was no more room. 

He began academic 
career as a faculty member at 


his 


Yaroslavl State University in 
Russia. He came to Canada in 
1996 and held appointments at 
several universities before com- 
ing to Concordia in 2000. 
Although his most important 





contribution was teaching, he 
was also active in research and 
had a number of published ref- 
ereed articles. He also designed 
and administered several key 
multi-section courses. 

Although Yuri was quite ill 
for over a year, he continued to 
work until the last few weeks 
with his usual soft-spoken 
manner and cheerful smile. 
He fought as hard as he could 
and remained optimistic 
throughout. 

His memory will always 
remain with us, and his courage 
and dignity may inspire others 
who face a similar battle. Our 
thoughts are with his loving 
wife Olga, and his children 
Irinia, Igor, Natasha and | 
Edward. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


AND STATISTICS | 





CUSSU contract in sight 


Concordia University and the 
Concordia University Support 
Staff Union have reached an 
agreement in principle. 

The announcement by Acting 
Vice-President Services Roger 
Coté on Feb. 11 comes after two 
weeks of intense negotiations. 
The agreement would renew the 
collective agreement that 


Have you considered a 


expired Aug. 31, 2002. 

CUSSU, represents about 500 
employees, mainly office staff. 

Talks continue between the 
university and the full-time 
and the part-time faculty asso- 
ciations. CUFA’s agreement 
expired last May 31, and 
CUPFA’s contract expired April 
14, 2002. 


Master of Science in Administration? 
Full-time or Part-time Studies 


A New Experience in Graduate Business Education at the 
John Molson School of Business, Concordia University. 


Prepare for a specialized career as an organizational consultant, 
financial analyst, market researcher, or human resources specialist... 


or for an academic career. 


Acquire the conceptual and analytical skills demanded in the private, 


public and non-profit sectors. 


Whatever your undergraduate degree, learn about how you can achieve 
your career objectives at one of our upcoming information sessions: 


Date 

Wednesday, February 27 
Thursday, March 6 
Wednesday, March 12 
Tuesday, March 25 


Time 
12:00 
12:00 
5:30 
5:30 


Room* 
GM 715 
GM 403-02 
GM 403-03 
GM 403-02 


Register at johnmolson.concordia.ca/msc 
514-848-2424 ext. 4149 


*1550 De Maisonneuve Bivd. West 


Concordia University 


John Molson 


Schoo! of Business 





Le Gym anniversary | 
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Le Gym, the popular EV Fitness Centre, just celebrated its first birthday. President Michael Di Grappa 
dropped by to congratulate Associate Director of Campus Recreation Viadimir Pavlicik (above). 

The response of the Concordia community to the up-to-the-minute facility in the lower reaches of 
the downtown engineering and visual arts building has been overwhelming. Well over 6,000 people 
have signed up this term, so the centre is serving up to 1,200 users a day. ; 

They're taking fitness and aerobics courses, including spinning, Pilates, Swiss ball and yoga. Some 


members choose to sign up with a personal trainer. 


All sorts of martial arts classes are offered: aikido, capoeira, karate, kickboxing, tai chi, ninjutsu 


and jeet kune. 


There's a wide choice of dance styles available to choose from, including belly dance, break dance, 


salsa, swing, tango and classical ballet. 


Some members get together to play badminton or basketball, and several Concordia sport clubs meet 


at Le Gym, including the cross-country and ski teams. 





50 years in academe: An informal reception was held Feb. 1 to 
honour Venkat Ramachandran's 50 years in the academy, 39 of them at 
Concordia. He has received awards for his teaching and research, and 
was instrumental in establishing the graduate degrees in electrical 
engineering. 

The chair of Ramachandran's Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, Chris Trueman, spoke at the reception about his 
mentorship of students and junior faculty members, and Dean Nabil 
Esmail called him an icon with respect to his teaching. In a few words of 
thanks, Ramachandran recalled his first professor, K. Sreenivasan, with 
great affection. 
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PASSAGE TO 


India in 
fiction 


Caroline Herbert is at Concordia on a 
year long Canadian Commonwealth 
Post-Doctoral Research Fellowship. 

“I came to Concordia from the U.K., 
to work specifically with Jill Didur, as 
our research interests in contemporary 
South Asian literature and culture and 
in issues of secularism and Hindu 
nationalism intersect so closely,’ she 
said in an email. “I was familiar with 
her work from my own reading” 

Herbert did her PhD at the University 
of Leeds. Her thesis looked at the work 
of novelists Rohinton Mistry and 
Salman Rushdie, and how they repre- 
sented the relationship between the 
migrant and the nation, particularly in 
Bombay, now called Mumbai. 

Herbert said Bombay has been seen 
in literary and visual works for many 
years as a place of both possibility and 
crisis. It was thought to be inclusive, a 
symbol of India's secular, cosmopolitan 
modernity, but the city was rocked by 
the rise of Hindu nationalism in the 
1990s, and the great gulf between rich 
and poor is still evident. 

Herbert is interested in how creative 
writers and filmmakers are responding 
to this apparent change in Bombay — 
the increasing violence in public places 
and the uneven experiences of global- 
ization and modernity. 

For example, Rushdie’s novel The 
Moor'’s Last Sigh “tracks the transforma- 
tion of the city from a secular, cosmo- 
politan space into a city marked by 
communal violence, gang violence, and 
uneven experiences of global capital. 
Jill’s work on this novel is illuminating 
in terms of the questions Rushdie is 
asking as to whether secularism 
remains an appropriate response. 

“More recent work is the fiction of 
Mistry, who is based in Toronto. By 
writing about Bombay's small Parsi 
community, Mistry offers an interesting 
perspective on how the rise of Hindu 
nationalism has a specific impact on 
minority communities within the city.” 


View of 
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INDIA 


change 


Mining the past to rediscover the present 


BARBARA BLACK 


English professor Jill Didur has just returned from 
India, where she gave a paper at a conference in 
Udaipur. The visit gave her a chance to pursue her 
research on the debate around secularism in contem- 
porary Indian literature, and refresh her sense of the 
complexity and immediacy of the issue. 

Her paper, “Performing Buddhism: Pankaj Mishra’s 
Indian Travel Writing; focused on Mishra's 2004 book, 
The End of Suffering: The Buddha in the World, in which 
he reassesses his admittedly conventional view of the 
Buddha. 

Mishra, like most Indian Hindus, thought of Buddha 
as “a Hindu god, rather than as a historical figure’ In 
fact, he lived in South Asia in the period around 400 
BCE. As Mishra conducted research and travelled 
around India and Nepal to places associated with 
Gautama Buddha's life, he realized that the Buddha's 
concept of subjectivity emerged from a challenge to 
Brahminical authority in the sixth century BCE. 

As Didur says in her paper, Mishra came to see 
Buddha as “a true contemporary, relevant to the social, 
cultural and political upheaval Indians have experi- 
enced over the 60 years since they achieved independ- 
ence from Britain. 

The conference was sponsored by the Indian 
Association for Commonwealth Literature and 
Language Studies (LACLALS) and Mohanlal Sukhadia 
University, in Udaipour. 

Didur's book, Unsettling Partition: Literature, Gender 
and Memory, first published here by University of 
Toronto Press in 2006, had just been published by 
Pearson Longman in Delhi, so she was able to see how 
well it is being received in India. 


The trip was an opportunity to meet with other 
researchers working in the field of South Asian dias- 
poric literature, including Tarun K. Saint, from the 
University of Delhi, coeditor of Translating Partition. 

She also reconnected with Rita Kothari, who gave a 
talk at Concordia in October 2006. Kothari’s recent 
work includes a translation of a Gujarati Dalit novel, 
The Stepchild, by James Macwan. Members of the Dalit 
community are considered “untouchable” by certain 
groups in Indian society. 

“The Dalit literary movement began in Maharashtra 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, and is now a well 
established element of South Asian literary studies? 
Didur explained. “There were several papers on differ- 
ent aspects of this literature at the conference. It is 
focused on the day-to-day experiences of this 
oppressed group, and it challenges caste-based think- 
ing in Indian society as a whole’ 

Kothari, who teaches at the Mudra Institute of 
Communications Ahmedabad, in the state of Gujarat, 
took Didur along on a field trip with her own students 
to the Academy of Tribal Learning. This institution was 
inaugurated in 2004 by the scholar and activist Ganesh 
(G.N.) Devy. Once a professor of literature, he gave up 
his career to work among these dispossessed and 
exploited people, and set up the Academy to protect 
their tribal languages and give Dalit youth a humanis- 
tic education. 

“The Academy was well organized and impressive, 
Didur said. “Tt was interesting to see the reaction of the 
Indian students, and encouraging to see how tradition- 
al attitudes are being challenged by institutions like 
this. | hope to be able to convey some of the visiting stu- 
dents’ experiences to my own students at Concordia’ 
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Experience 


KAREN HERLAND 


A group of professors dedicated to developing learn- 
ing opportunities within India for Canadian students 
has begun work in earnest on creating a summer 
study-in-India program. 

Liselyn Adams, Associate Vice-President, 
International Relations, noted that funds were avail- 
able that would allow a professor to visit India and 
develop partnerships to create a program. If all goes 
well, students will then be able to follow that path, 
for credit. 

Currently, a group of six professors, three from the 
Department of Religion, along with film, history and 
English are trying to identify the contours of the pro- 
gram and possible partner institutions. 

“The idea was mooted by Balbir Sahni [who 
recently held the position of Director of the Centre 
for International Academic Cooperation], explained 
T.S. Rukmani. Rukmani holds the only community- 
endowed Chair in Hindu Studies in North America. 
Money was raised by associations and groups across 
the continent to establish the Chair in 1989. 
Rukmani has held the position since 1996. 

She remembers similar exchanges between the 
University of Delhi, and the University of California - 
Berkeley when she was the principal of Miranda 
House at the University of Delhi some 15 years ago. 
Other universities also have such exchanges, but 
many existng programs are only open to grad stu- 
dents or are prohibitively expensive. According to 
Leslie Orr, also of the Religion Department, and the 
Interdisciplinary Program in Southern Asia Studies, 
the study-in-India program would allow undergradu- 
ate students to earn credit and would take advantage 
of the Quebec government's mobility bursary for stu- 
dents studying abroad. Such bursaries currently help 
subsidize students who travel to China to study over 
the summer. 

The key is to take advantage of what being in India 
can offer. “We don't want students doing the same 
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thing there that they do here? Rukmani said. “It is 
important to supplement what you learn on the 
ground” 

She sees a lot of potential for students to learn by 
being in the country. “We can read about sacred 
spaces and temples, but it is another thing to expe- 
rience that and see them in person; Rukmani said. 

Orr said the program would likely have a 
Humanities bent, focusing on language, literature, 
art, history, film, architecture and the performing 
arts. Valuable opportunities exist in terms of lan- 
guage training, from Sanskrit to more modern lan- 
guages as well. 
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The idea for a program at Concordia began to 
gain momentum when Rukmani was in India last 
summer. While in Mysore, she was invited to lec- 
ture at a summer institute for international stu- 
dents. She started to seek out initial contacts and 
potential partnerships. 

From there, interest began to build and by last 
December those involved began to concretely 
think about curriculum and how to ensure the 
highest academic quality of the program, said Orr. 
“This would be a really exciting opportunity for our 
students.” 


International interdisciplinarity 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia’s leadership in coordinating an initiative 
with the Quebec Ministry of International Relations 
has led to the imminent visit of R. Raj Rao, through the 
brand new Quebec-India Visiting Scholar Awards 
Program. 

Rao is one of two scholars whose visits are being sub- 
sidized in this first round of the awards, intended to 
reinforce links between researchers in Quebec working 
on issues pertaining to India with colleagues there. The 
other will visit the Université de Montréal. 

Tom Waugh, of the Mel Hoppenheim School of 
Cinema and the Interdisciplinary Program in Sexuality 
Studies, met Rao in the early 90s, when he was doing 
research at the National Film Archives in Pune, India. 

Rao combines creative writing with scholarship in 
post-independence Indian literature and queer studies. 


“l am trying to develop a sort of post-colonial theory 
of creative writing” he wrote in an email interview. “I 
am myself a poet, novelist, playwright and writer of 
non-fiction. Similarly, my teaching and research inter- 
ests in queer theory and queer literature are a direct 
and natural outcome of my being gay and imaginative- 
ly tackling the subject in my fiction, poetry and plays” 

Waugh's research interests in India go back over 35 
years. He also published the definitive compendium on 
queer video-and cinema in Canada in November 2006 
(see Journal, Nov. 23, 2006). The two kept in touch, and 
Rao was able to lecture here in 1996 when he came to 
North America for another conference. 

Waugh invited Rao through this program to build on 
their collaboration. “We're bound to zero in on queer 
literature and cinema in Canada and India. In fact, this 
was the theme of an international conference that Tom 


and I organized in my department at the University of 


Pune exactly a year ago; Rao wrote. 

Waugh added that this visit, from mid-April to early 
July, will allow Rao the possibility to network “with 
Quebec academics and artists (writers and filmmak- 
ers) working in the same areas of queer studies, writing 
and cinema’ There is also hope that Raos recent novel, 
The Boyfriend, will become a film through Canadian 
connections developed while he is here. 

In addition to Raos creative and theoretical work, 
Rao did postdoctoral work in Warwick, U.K., because 
they had a strong Caribbean studies department. “Both 
India, and many parts of the Caribbean, like the islands 
of Trinidad and Tobago, were British colonies at one 
time, Rao wrote. “Caribbean literature is very much a 
part of invader colony postcolonial literature” 

Both professors hope that students will benefit from 
Raos presence through seminars and less formal 
opportunities for exchange. 


INDIA 
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tales the sense/stage 


KAREN HERLAND 


Theatre has always offered audiences the chance to 
watch people perform in real time. But what happens 
if the scripted performance is enhanced by a 
call/response interaction between the performers 
and their environment? Imagine if staged move- 
ments could trigger lighting and sound effects, or 
responses from scenery and props. 

Christopher Salter and Ana Cappelluto (the for- 
mer of Computation Arts and Design, the latter of 
the Theatre Department) and Marcelo Wanderley 
(Music Interaction Lab at McGill) have been 
exploring this idea though SENSE/STAGE. Using 
facilities from Hexagram and McGill, they are 
developing wireless sensing devices and interactive 
system software and incorporating this technology 
into staging practices. 


With an international SSHRC Research and 
Creation project approved, Salter, as principal inves- 
tigator, is on his way to India to work with 
Jayachandran Palazhy, artistic director of the 
Attakkalari Centre for Movement Arts. 

Palazhy, a choreographer and dancer, was here last 
term, getting an idea of the technology's capabilities. 
The equipment will be incorporated into a produc- 
tion called Chronotopia, which will “allow the stage 
space to take the thoughts and inner moods of the 
characters into the landscape,’ said Salter. 

The dance theatre piece is inspired by Chilap- 
athikaram, an unusual Tamil epic in that it has a 
female protagonist and tells the story of people, 
instead of gods. Chronotopia is an exploration of the 
human mind struggling to make sense of the rapid 
changes that often defy conventional notions of 
space and chronology. 

Salter and Palazhy’s team will spend the next 
eight months developing the production in both 
Bangalore and Montreal. The SENSE/STAGE tech- 
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nology will be adapted to the project. The show will 
premiere at the end of November in Mumbai, and 
then tour through India. 

The project builds on the relatively new field of 
ubiquitous computing, where computation potential 
is embedded into everyday objects and is not specif- 
ic to computers as we traditionally understand them. 

“This type of cutting edge wireless sensing technol- 
ogy is normally used on battlefields and for seismo- 
graphic analysis, said Salter, who is enthusiastic 
about the opportunity to apply such specialized and 
usually industry-driven equipment in a performance 
context. 

Salter was introduced to Palazhy two years ago 
through Chris Ziegler, who will also be collaborating 
on the project. Ziegler has collaborated with 
Sandeep Bhagwati, who holds the Canada Research 
Chair in Inter-X Art Practice and Theory in Music 
and Theatre. He will also work on the development of 
music for Chronotopia. 

In addition to the Attakkalari project, the three-year 
grant will be used to develop two other performances 
slated to tour internationally and facilitate collabora- 
tions with artists in the United States and China. 
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Back to Concordia via India 


KAREN HERLAND 


Rachel Berger laughs that she could be the poster-child 
for Concordia-India relations. 

As an undergrad, Berger began studies related to 
India and worked with Leslie Orr and T.S. Rukmani in 
Religion and John Hill, who was in the History 
Department at the time. 

That interest was focused in later research work on 
reproductive health, gender and development. After 
doing her MA at the University of Toronto, Berger went 
to Cambridge where she completed an MPhil in Hindi 
Language and Literature and a PhD in History. 

Her MPhil dissertation undertook an analysis of 
Hindi texts on gynecological health that were available 


Rachel Berger has come full 
circle back to the site of 
her undergrad degree, and 
the source of her interest 
in India as a research field. 


in Northern India in the early 20th century. 

Building from that material, she become interested in 
the role of traditional Ayurvedic medicine in the context 
of the modernization of medicine in South Asia, “an 
issue which was present in the texts, but that none of the 
authors was describing in detail. | wanted to find out 
what new medical policy meant to traditional practi- 
tioners, and to the public? 

Berger was interested in how this indigenous and 
holistic medical practice fit within the models of devel- 
opment, public health and state planning, especially 
with regard to women and reproduction. 

“I was interested in comparing the state's attempt to 
modernize Ayurveda with popular Hindi-language dis- 
cussions of the body’ She added that the work of Michel 
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Foucault influenced her theoretical approach. 

When the position for a South Asianist was adver- 
tised for the History Department in 2006, the opportuni- 
ty was too good to pass up and she jumped at the 
chance to return to Concordia. Quite literally. She broke 
her ankle and had to interview by conference call from 
the hospital. 

“I really wanted to be at Concordia. South Asian 
Studies is very strong here, and I wanted to work with 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute” She is currently a 
research fellow there. 

As an undergrad, Berger benefited from grants and 
travel opportunities offered through the Shastri Indo- 
Canadian Institute. Concordia’s relationship with the 
pan-Canadian organization extends back for 34 of the 
Institute's 40-year existence. “Every level of my research 
was funded by Shastri” 

Although some of those specific programs no longer 
exist, the relationship between Concordia and the 
Institute remains strong. 

Meanwhile, Berger is expanding her own research to 
include reproductive rights in the context of empire- 
building, and is collaborating on a transnational history 
of the pharmaceutical industry in Senegal, Vietnam and 
India with colleagues at the Université de Montreal. 
She's also reworking her dissertation into a book, look- 
ing at how Ayurvedic medicine was incorporated into 
state medical planing in India after independence. 

She will also be conducting interviews with Jewish 
youth as part of her department's CURA research proj- 
ect exploring the experience of Montreal residents 
whose lives have been impacted by genocide and 
human rights violations. 





Collaborative conservation 


DAWN WISEMAN 


The Western Ghats is a hilly region that stretches 1,600 
kilometers down the southwestern edge of India, about 
30 to 50 kilometers inland from the Arabian Sea. 
Covering more than 60,000 square kilometers, the area 
is home to a spectacular array of flora and fauna, 
including Asian elephants, tigers and Nothapodytes 
nimmoniana (N.nimmoniana), locally known as the 
Stinking Tree. 

As B.T. Ramesha, a PhD candidate at the University of 
Agricultural Sciences in Bangalore, explained, the 
name derives from the tree's flowers which emit a 
rather “fetid smell” when in bloom. 

Despite its pungent reputation, N.nimmoniana is 
much desired by pharmaceutical companies because it 
contains camptothecin (CPT), a topoisomerase 
inhibitor. Topoisomerase enzymes are responsible for 
the arrangement and rearrangement of DNA in the cell 
and for cell growth and replication. Inhibiting these 
enzymes may kill cancer cells or stop their growth. 

Ramesha pointed out that in India, “local practition- 
ers use stem bark extract [ from N.nimmoniana] to treat 
certain malignancies” The enzymes have also proven 
effective for inhibiting retroviruses such as the human 
immunodeficiency virus (HIV). 

Since the tree's identification as a source of CPT, it 


has been harvested — widely and largely illegally. There 
has been an estimated 20 per cent decline in its popula- 
tion over the last decade and the entire species is now 
considered endangered. 

Concordia biology professor Selvadurai Dayanandan 
has been collaborating with professor Uma Shaanker of 
the University of Agricultural Sciences in Bangalore on 
plant genetics and biodiversity conservation for about 
the same period of time. One of the topics they are now 
pursuing, during his field research, is conservation and 
management _ strategies for N.nimmoniana. 
Dayanandan just returned from the Eastern Himalyan 
Region. 

As Ramesha’s supervisor in India, Shaanker suggest- 
ed he apply to the Canadian government's Graduate 
Student Exchange Program (GSEP) to extend the col- 
laboration with Concordia. 

GSEP encourages Canadian universities and colleges 
to develop or expand their exchange programs by offer- 
ing one-year scholarships worth up to $10,000 to grad- 
uate students from eligible countries. In 2008-09, 
Concordia will welcome six students from India, 
including Ramesha. 

Next month, the students will travel to Montreal. For 
most, it will be their first trip to North America. 
Ramesha admitted to being a little worried about “the 
food and the weather’ 


He is however, excited to be working with 
Dayanandan. “I look forward to learning new molecu- 
lar biology techniques like the use of microsatellite 
markers in assessing population genetic variability. To 
derive any conservation plan for this species, first we 
need to understand its genetics.” 

Because N.nimmoniana has been indiscriminately 
harvested, the remaining population is fragmented, 
separated by distances that are often too great to allow 
for effective and healthy reproduction of the species as 
a whole. 

As Ramesha pointed out, “Reliable information on 
the extent of extraction has been difficult to obtain. 
Indiscriminate felling of the trees for short-term gains 
could perhaps lead to the loss of elite individuals and 
populations that could potentially be rich sources of 
camptothecin. In this study, we are planning to assess 
the population genetic variability of this species to help 
in designing the conservation strategies” 

This initial research will identify hotspots for N.nim- 
moniana, and help the team “identify populations of 
the species that are genetically depauperate; as well as 
populations that need immediate attention, Ramesha 
explained. 

With the long-term hope of building his career “in the 
area of bio-prospecting and conservation genetics; 
Ramesha’s year at Concordia should serve him well. 


Settling in just fine 


BARBARA BLACK 


International students are on the 
rise at Concordia. Currently, there 
are more than 4,443, a 36 per cent 
increase in the past four years. 
Students from the United States, 
France, China and many other 
countries around the world now 
represent 12 per cent of the stu- 
dent body. 

The university wants to 
increase that number. Enza De 
Cubellis, Director of Special 
Projects in Enrolment and 
Student Services, says prospective 
students have lots of questions 
about Canada and Concordia. 

“But they want to hear about 
other students’ experience, and 
they want it unedited and 
unmonitored” The Concordia 
International Students Associa- 
tion (CISA) helped establish a 
blog that’s entertaining and in- 
formative. Here's a sample. 

Monica Lafon is from Mexico. 
She vividly remembers arriving at 
Trudeau Airport. 

“L was talking to another person 
that was in the same flight as me, 
you know, because I was nervous 
of course. But then a woman 
broke in and said: ‘Hey! Where are 
you from? I love Spanish. I am 
from Marruecos: 

“From that moment on, I real- 
ized that different from back 
home, speaking more than two 


DAWN WISEMAN 


As the glowing red background 
suggests, Mr. Hide is the Devil's 
advocate. 

“Some of the things he says are 
based in truth? admitted Jack 
Ornstein (Philosophy), “but 
most of it is extremely exaggerat- 
ed, untrue or just irrelevant.’ Dr. 
Ornstein on the other hand, 
whose video backdrop is a nice 
calming blue, provides a more 
measured view of the subject at 
hand. 

Dr. Ornstein and Mr. Hide are 
the two online personae 
Ornstein (yes, the same one) and 
eConcordia developed to invite 
his students into a conversation 
about biomedical ethics. 


Patrick Devey, Director of 


Research and Development at 


languages was the norm. It was 
kind of cool when someone greet- 
ed me by saying: “Hallo-bonjour?” 
Because I could basically choose 
to answer in English or in French! 
Or sometimes even switch from 
one to the other!” 

Initially keen on the idea of 
snow and snowboarding, Lafon 
has reconsidered. “I was wrong 
about winter. You really do have to 
adapt to the cold and especially 
the fact that the days become 
shorter. But I was right about 
Concordia. The people, the teach- 
ers and the places to discover in 
Montreal make up for the difficult 
weather!” 

Desirée Enderer is studying 
journalism, French and political 
science. She wrote about what it 
was like to go back to Germany for 
the holidays, and called her entry 
“What is home exactly?” Walking 
the streets of her hometown was 
oddly annoying. 

“I started to realize that people 
there smiled a lot less and just 
generally seem unhappy. One 
thing which really bugged me was 
that somebody would bump into 
[me] without ever turning or say- 
ing sorry. This seems to be a little 
thing but I guess I got really used 
to it here in Montreal’ 

Elie Chivi is Lebanese, but he 
grew up in Dubai. He's majoring in 
Human Relations and Creative 
Writing, and this is his fifth and 


final year. He's the current presi- 
dent of CISA. 

In a reflective blog entry titled 
“All that glitters . . . is actually 
gold? Chivi talked about “the fas- 
cinating and comedic struggle 
between the person I was and 
who I am now” 

Being an international student 
means spending years away from 
home, learning to think outside 
the box. “Then we come back 
home and the box is there for us 
to crawl back into. 

“Within this box, we sit through 
awkward exchanges where we try 
to explain to each and every 
enthusiastic relative what exactly 
it is we study and why we didn't 
decide to become doctors. Then 
there's the customary subtle pry 
into our love lives and it finally 
ends up with the comfortable and 
familiar discussion on how diffi- 
cult the Montreal winter is? 

Audrey Noeltner (Human 
Environment and Human 
Planning) grew up half in Paris, 
half in Los Angeles. She has found 
in Montreal the best’ of both 
worlds — “friendly, cultured, safe 
and fun” — and has convinced her 
two brothers and her boyfriend to 
become Concordia students. 
Noeltner recently ventured out of 


Quebec for a _ vacation in 
Newfoundland. 
“I found within this very rough 


landscape a pure untouched 
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Meet the international student bloggers. Starting at the top and going 


clockwise, they are Elie Chivi, Monica Lafon, Desirée Enderer 


Audrey Noeltner. 


beauty on the island (especially at 


‘the coast) and amazingly warm 


people. I spent 10 superb days, 
hiking, playing hockey (for the 
first time), eating fish, drinking 
beers with cool ‘true 
Newfoundlanders; all the time 
enjoying myself. For those who 


| CLASSACTION 
Inviting conversation 


eConcordia, said that the “Jekyll 
and Hyde concept for the videos 
was spawned from sitting in on 
Ornstein's class and listening to 
him make points that were so 
right or left-wing, depending on 
the situation, that it would incite 
— or infuriate — his students to 
debate with him and their peers’ 

The students clearly enjoy the 
show. His PHIL 235 course, now 
offered through eConcordia, “is 
breaking all records for enrol- 
ment in the Philosophy 
Department? 

The course, which is avail- 
able both for- and non-credit, 
examines some of the central 
questions in biomedical 
ethics from the right to bear 
children to private health 
care, the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, abortion and 


euthanasia. The difficult sub- 
ject matter is intended to “get 
students to think for them- 
selves,” explained Ornstein. 
While literally offered to any- 
one in the world through 
eConcordia, Ornstein said that 
because some countries, cul- 
tures and religions take a very 
different view on biomedical 
ethics, he stresses the base 
assumption of the course very 
clearly at the beginning. “We 
start from John Stuart Mill’s 
principle that 'Over himself, over 


' his own mind and body, the indi- 


vidual is sovereign. The right of 


self-determination is para- 
mount. 
Teaching online means 


Ornstein never meets his stu- 
dents. Instead, he and a team of 
teaching assistants engage 


learners through the course con- 
tent and online discussion. 

“In the classroom, I liked to 
engage students through teas- 
ing, joking and questions. Online 
we provoke and stimulate in dif- 
ferent ways.’ 

As such, the course website 
integrates features such as the 
posting of news stories related to 
biomedical ethics and a polling 
section called “You be the Judge.’ 

Devey explained that this fea- 
ture was also inspired by 
Ornstein’s live classes. Students 
are provided with short scenar- 
ios and asked to choose one of 
two options. One of the ques- 
tions they are asked to consider 
is whether vaccination should be 
mandatory for all school-aged 
children. As soon as a student 
votes, he or she immediately 


and 


wish to have a real taste of 
Canadian culture, beautiful land- 
scape and a great time, I strongly 
recommend you visit Newfound- 
land!” 

You can read the blog at con- 
cordiablogs.typepad.com/inter- 
nationals 


sees how opinion is running in 
the class as a whole. 

Students are also expected to 
contribute to the course through 
the discussion board. Each week 
questions related to course 
videos and readings seed the 
online chat. 

The board is very active said 
Ornstein. Since retiring from 
teaching after 38 years, 35 of 
them at Concordia, he now has 
the time to drop into the discus- 
sion every day. “I’m impressed by 
the level of discourse.” 

Just as he learned from stu- 
dents in the classroom, Ornstein 
finds he is learning from stu- 
dents on the discussion board. 
“Some of them are obviously 
practicing medical professionals 
who bring a very practical per- 
spective to the class’ 
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A shoe for a flea 


BARBARA BLACK 


David Wilson, the founding 
director of the Museum of 
Jurassic Technology, is devoted 
to the arcane, the little-known, 
and the downright weird aspects 
of human endeavour. 

At his institution in southern 
California, visitors can wander 
past a model of the giant horn 
that once grew out of a woman's 
forehead, exhibits of stink ants 
and ray bats, and painstaking 
expositions of the work of eccen- 
tric and justly forgotten scien- 
There is art, and there is 
kitsch. One section is devoted to 
peach-pit carvings; another, to 
objects collected by the 
denizens of trailer parks in the 
Los Angeles area, including dec- 
orated pincushions. 

This museum, which has 
existed for some 20 years on cos- 
mopolitan Venice Blvd., has 
come to fascinate intellectuals 
and lovers of contemporary art. 
They detect something going on 
under the earnest nerdiness of 
the enterprise: an elaborate put- 
on, or performance art; at any 


tists. 


rate, a new take on the role of the 
museum. 

In a lecture at the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre on Feb. 7, Wilson, a 
slight, soft-spoken man, chose to 
focus on one aspect of the muse- 
um collection, micro-art. He 
called his talk “The Eye of the 
Needle,” and that is literally 
where much of this art took 
place. 

Wilson described the work of 
the great masters of the art 
form, who tend to be eastern 
European. He set the scene with 
care, reading a long excerpt 
from Flann O'Brien's novel, The 
Third Policeman, in which the 
policeman reveals a series of 
boxes he has made, each small- 
er than the last, to the point 
where “the dear knows where it 
will stop,” the point, literally, of 
invisibility. 

The greatest exponent of art in 
the eye of a needle may have 
been an Armenian immigrant to 
California, Hagop Sandaldjian, 
who crafted tiny masterpieces 
out of human hair, motes of dust 
and bits of metal. His subject 
matter often reflected his love 


for his adopted homeland, such 
as his renderings of Goofy, 
Donald Duck and_ other 
denizens of Disneyland. 

When asked by a member of 
the audience to name the small- 
est made object Wilson had 
encountered, he responded seri- 
ously that it was probably a shoe 
for a flea made by a Russian 
micro-artist called Nikolai. 

This combination of the 
laughable, the awe-inspiring and 
the oddly poignant rarely fails to 
intrigue those who visit the 
museum or hear Wilson's lec- 
tures. The Jurassic phenomenon 
was given international currency 
through a 1995 bestseller by 
Lawrence Weschler called Mr. 
Wilsons Cabinet of Wonder. 

You can watch David Wilson's 
presentation by going to fin- 
earts.concordia.ca/html/defi.htm 

The third and last lecture in 
this season's Defiant Imagin- 
ation series will be given by 
Carol Becker, of Columbia 
University, on “Values Implicit in 
Schools of Art and Design? on 
Feb. 27 at 6 p.m. in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre. 
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Most of Hagop Sandaldjian's microminiatures are sculpted into the eye 
of an ordinary sewing needle out of “motes of dust, specks of lint, and 
wisps of hair,” but this one has Goofy dancing on the top of an needle. 
It's one of the exhibits in the Museum of Jurassic Technology. 


CONCORDIAPIX 





Reduce, reuse, recycle, repeat 





NOJV1 VOINOW 


This edition of ConcordiaPix 
allowed us to get up close and 
personal in the Greenhouse. 

The space has been a student 
success story for well over a year. 
It was students, through 
Sustainable Concordia, who 
convinced Facilities Management 
to reopen the space and use it for 
a host of green ideas once 
Biology moved west to fancier 
digs at Loyola. 

Funds earmarked for green 
projects collected from students 
on a per-credit basis are being 
used to help staff the space 
through the 1% campaign. 

And now, seedlings are starting 
out in biodegradable pots made 
from old copies of The Link. 

It's that kind of synchronicity 
that inspired Monica Lafon. If 
you're feeling inspired by 
something on campus, post it at 
www.flickr.com/groups/concordia 
picks/ and this space could be 
yours March 6. 
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WHAT'SON 


FEBRUARY 14 TO MARCH 6. 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


The popular Art Matters festival is back 


Now in it's eighth year, Art Matters is the largest arts festival in Canada run by and for 
students. It is the result of collaborative work of 200 artists and 42 curators in over 35 
exhibits. Special collaborations include two engaging public discussions hosted by 
Communiversity, University of the Streets, Skol, and Articule, a multimedia perform- 
ance hosted by VideoParty at Centre St. Ambroise, and a sensational all-nighter of live 
art-making, including sound art and public theatre, hosted at the Belgo Building for this 
year’s Nuit Blanche. 


The festival spans two weeks, and kicks off with a party at Just for Laughs (2109 St. 
Laurent Blvd) at 8 p.m. on Feb, 29. For full details, (there's no room to list all the fantas- 
tic events here), please see the site: artmatters.concordia.ca 


Science College lecture features Cavanaugh 


As artists discover shortcuts for recreating lifelike images, such as impossible 
shadows, colors, reflections or contours, they are bending the laws of physics without 
penalty. They are acting as research neuroscientists, trying to understand the reduced 
set of rules that the brain uses to comprehend the world. Patrick Cavanagh, who is 
Chaire d'Excellence at the Université Paris Descartes, studies the roles of visual 
attention in selecting and creating visual representations, and the properties and 
strategies of visual attention in normal and brain-damaged subjects. His lecture will be 
held at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall on March 6 at 8 p.m. 


Weight Watchers@Work 


If you're having trouble with that new year’s resolution or you just want to shed a few 
pounds, you may want to consider joining Weight Watchers @ Work. For $240, you get 
booklets and instructions on the WW Plan, group support and 16 weekly weigh-ins and 
presentations to keep you on track. Group leader Clare brings recipes and keeps partic- 
ipants excited about the journey. Members meet every Wednesday from noon to | p.m. 
at S-ER 407 in Concordia’s Health Services. The new session begins March 19. 


If you're interested and work on Loyola Campus, please contact Kelly at 
kcollins@alcor.concordia.ca or ext. 3514 and a Loyola group will be started provided 
there's enough interest. 


Buy-a-Net Save-a-Life: Malaria Prevention Benefit Concert 


Amnesty International Concordia is a group of Concordia University students who are 
passionate about taking a stand and making a change in the world, one step, and one 
concert at a time. They have organized a fundraising concert to support the Canadian- 
based charitable organization BUY-A-NET Malaria Prevention Group. Tickets are $10 
(available at the door) and all proceeds will go to the charity. 


The night will begin with one of the original “Tam-Tam” performers from Mont-Royal, 
then local and upcoming artists Amos Joannides, Charlotte Cornfield and the Talls and 
NateEscape will take the stage. The evening will close with an original local DJ. The band 
details are subject to change. The concert is on Feb. 28 at 7 p.m. at Club Lambi, (4466 St. 
Laurent, Mont-Royal metro), For more, contact Helen Downie _ at 
amnesty.concordia@gmail.com 





Valaskakis honoured with naming of lecture series 


The third Annual Lecture on Diversity and Canadian media will be held Feb. 28. This year, the 
series will be named after Gail Guthrie Valaskakis, who was one of Canada’s leading experts on 
aboriginal communications and Concordia Dean of Arts & Science in 1992. The speaker will be 
Rita Shelton Deverell, who was one of the first black women in Canada to be a television host 
and a network executive. An inspiring mentor and teacher, she serves as a role model for young 
journalists and audiences alike. The lecture, scheduled for Thursday, Feb. 28, in the Alumni 
Auditorium, H-110, will begin at 6 p.m. with a ceremony in honour of Valaskakis. 


PSSA speaker Barry Cooper on “political religions” 


On Feb. 28 from 4 to 6 p.m., Barry Cooper of the University of Calgary will speak at the 
Political Science Students Association Speaker Series about “Political Religions Today.’ The 
lecture will be held in Room H-1220 and the discussant will be Horst Hutter. For more, see 
the site: politicalscience.concordia.ca/ 


Symposium on Sacred Space 


The Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies is co-sponsoring "Makom: Seeking 
Sacred Space Symposium" that will explore the theme of how sacred space is created, expe- 
rienced, preserved, and transformed over time. Speakers include Evelyn Tauben, Reesa 
Greenberg and Janice Rosen, who will raise topics ranging from civil sacred space in Israel to 
the role of Judaica in secularizing the sacred. The program will conclude with a panel dis- 
cussion moderated by McGill's Carla Sulzback, a scholar on the ancient temple. The sympo- 
sium will take place March 3 from 7 to 9:30 p.m. at Dorshei Emet, 18 Cleve Road 
(Hampstead). General admission, $5, free for students. For details, see www.emetgallery.org 


Archives Workshops 


Archives is offering workshops to faculty and staff who want improve the efficiency of their 
filing system, or reduce the volume of files or to find out what type of documentation they 
should be sending to Archives. 


The information session will answer questions about Archives and Records Management at 
Concordia University and is aimed at those who want to reduce the volume of files in the 
office. It will be held the morning of March 4; please register by February 29. 


The Introduction to the Concordia University Filing System will improve the efficiency of 
your existing filing system. Held the morning of March 12, those interested are asked to reg- 
ister by March 10. 


Both sessions are free and are held in Archives, S-H 1015. For further details, or to register, 
please contact Caroline Sigouin by e-mail at csigoui@alcor or call her at ext. 7775. 


Nominations sought for Vanier Award 

The Institute of Public Administration of Canada is seeking nominations for the Vanier 
Medal, which is awarded annually as a mark of distinction and exceptional achievement to 
a person who has shown distinctive leadership in, or has made a significant contribution to, 


public administration and public service in Canada. Nominations must be received no later 
than Mar. 31, 2008. For full details, please see the site: www.ipac.ca/Award_VanierCriteria 


this Valentine’s season. 
drop by 
Concordia Health Services 


L-AD 103-1 * S-ER407 * healthy@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Skier brings success to the team 


RYAN SZPORER 


Skier Brianne Ormerod didn't 
know it at the time, but when 
she placed first at an interuni- 
versity event at Mont Blanc, 
Quebec, a few weeks ago, she 
brought an end to a lengthy 
Concordia University slump. 

The last race Concordia had 
won came three seasons ago, on 
the skis of Anna Prchal, the for- 
mer national team member. For 
Ormerod, a rookie with the uni- 
versity squad, the victory was 
unexpected. 

“Thered been two race series 
so far and the first one I hadn't 
really trained a lot for, so I wasn't 
really ready for it, and I didn’t do 
so well in that one; she said. 
“This one was a slalom race, 
which is my better event [as 
opposed to giant], but I didn't 
think I was going to win. 

“Then I came down my first 
run and I was quite a big time 
ahead of the rest of the people. It 
was really exciting and a lot of 
fun? 


Really, Ormerod is well versed 
in the thrill of victory, the agony 
of defeat, and the finer points of 
skiing overall, having spent the 
better part of the past decade 
racing competitively. She is from 
Mont Tremblant, so the sport 
was almost a prerequisite to 
growing up. 

“I've been racing since I was 
five years old, and since I was 11 
my life has pretty much revolved 
around this.” She's almost 19 
now. 

Following her senior year in 
high school, Ormerod opted to 
pursue Grade 12 in Whistler, 
B.C., which provided her with 
ample opportunity to continue 
skiing. She even took part in the 
2007 Canada Winter Games in 
the Yukon as a member of Team 
B.C. 

“It was not the same competi- 
tion as usual in ski-racing. It’s 
usually at a very international 
level, so it was different. But it 
was a really good experience, 
she said. 


Concordia’s 1l-member ski 





Brianne Ormerod in action at the Canadian Championships. 


team is glad to have her. Six to 
eight skiers show up to each 
event. (Members show up when- 
ever they can and are not forced 
to race every single outing.) 
Ormerod is one of two freshman 
faces, with Skyler Farrell. Now 
fourth in the women’s standings 
in the Quebec university alpine 


ski racing circuit, Ormerod is the 
top-ranked Concordia skier. 


“She brings a huge amount of 


skiing experience, said captain 
Andrew Lavers. “She's extremely 
talented. At the same time, | 
think she's very level-headed and 
easy-going, and fun to be 
around,” 


Show shakes the POMPOM 


The VAV Gallery opened its latest show, POMPOM, on Feb. 5. The show 
combines the work of (from left) Maude Pilon, Jasmine Bakalarz and 
Kirsten McCrea in their personal interpretations on the creation, con- 
struction and legacy of women, both individual and iconic. 

The three appear here in front of McCrea’s work. Listening to Le Tigre’s 
song Hot Topic, she was intrigued by the song's chant of artistic, political 
and musical figures that had influenced the band members. She decided 
to teach herself how to oil paint by creating portraits of each of those 
named. “| didn’t just want it to be a fan piece. | was also thinking about 
the way that women’s histories had been systematically erased until 
about the 1970s.” 

McCrea had to track down images of each of the figures, some of 
whom were meaningful for her, some she never found. “It was really 
interesting to do portraits of 60 strangers. Portraiture used to be 
really personal and you had to be sitting in the room with them.” 

McCrea said that her confidence with the brush did grow as the 
project progressed. “| think that the paintings at the end of the 
series are a lot looser and more confident.” 


QNYIY3H N3YVW 


Maude Pilon's work explores memory, space and family. Going 
through boxes of her childhood drawings that her mother had 


carefully collected and stored, Pilon decided to embark on “a col- 


laboration with myself.” 

While walking home at night along her own familiar routes, she 
thought about how the buildings she saw in her adult landscape 
related to the ones she had designed and drawn as a child. 

The result is a set of photographs of Montreal homes and 
buildings with the chalked outlines of her childhood work 
superimposed on and alongside them. Although the images 
themselves were not always memorable, notes on them like, “Mr. 
Moon climbing along a building,” allowed her to reconnect with 
her own childhood. 

This series is one of two she has done using the drawings. In 
the other, she identified a handful of recurring characters in her 


drawings, and dressed like them to pose alongside the original 
images. 
The show is at the VAV Gallery until Feb. 15. 








GONINNO INNVINS 4O ASILYNOD 


Ormerod decided to return to 
Quebec to study marketing at 
the John Molson School of 
Business. The chance to contin- 
ue competing — and winning 
more races— didn’t hurt, either. 

“It wasn't a major factor, but it 
was one more thing that encour- 
aged me to come to Concordia’ 


Jasmine Bakalarz is combining her 
study in photography with her 
minor in psychology. What would 
seem an odd fit has actually hit its 
stride in her current series of pho- 
tos taken at child beauty pageants. 
The huge, colour-saturated 
images, taken over the last year 
and a half, are a way to synthesize 
a number of issues for Bakalarz. 
“I'm interested in the construction 
of gender and femininity, 
particularly in children,” she said. 
Add to that a growing interest in 
the notion of competition and 
child beauty pageants becomes 
the perfect synthesis. The two-to- 
three-foot prints offer a painterly 
quality to the images, as well as 
depicting the children in them as 
almost life-sized. “They aren't 
really life-size, but the 
perspective is surreal.” 


